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AUTHOR’S  NOTE 

This  “Trial”  was  written  to  spread  missionary  information.  All  testi¬ 
mony  is  true,  both  criticism  and  answer.  Some  names  alone  are  fictitious. 
Acknowledgments  are  due  as  follows :  Direct  quotations  from  American  pub¬ 
lications  include:  “The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,”  Frances  Little,  by  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Century  Co.;  “The  United  States  as  a  World  Power,”  Archibald 
Carey  Coolidge,  courtesy  of  the  Macmillan  Co.;  “My  African  Journey,”  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  courtesy  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  N.  Y.;  press  reports  of 
public  addresses  by  President  Taft,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  Incidents  have  been  taken  from  “The  Vanguard”  (Fleming  H.  Revell, 
publisher),  “The  Bishop’s  Conversion”  (Eaton  and  Mains,  publishers),  and 
missionary  facts  and  experiences. 

The  “Trial”  has  been  given  and  proved  by  competent  witnesses  to  be  not 
tiresome  but  a  success  if  all  the  parts  are  used.  Any  part  left  out  spoils  the 
“plot.” 

The  room  should  be  arranged  as  a  court  room,  witness  box,  judge’s  stand, 
table  for  attorneys,  crier’s  table  and  twelve  chairs  for  the  jury.  Two  good 
rehearsals  only  are  necessary.  Jurymen’s  presence  at  one  rehearsal  sufficient. 
Judge  and  two  lawyers  may  have  copies  of  the  “Trial”  before  them  and  read 
if  necessary.  Witnesses  may  do  the  same  thing,  although  if  the  parts  are 
memorized,  the  “Trial'’  is  more  effective. 

The  Court  Crier  should  be  energetic  and  positive,  and  should  the  audience 
prolong  applause  it  should  be  subdued  by  the  Crier’s  gavel,  as  in  a  real  court. 
His  cry  of  “Quiet  in  the  court  room!”  should  be  vigorous  enough  to  secure 
order  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  applause. 

As  to  costumes, — native  women  and  child  and  Mr.  Abel-Hamid  alone 
require  foreign  dress,  which  can  easily  be  copied  from  illustrations  of  missionary 
and  other  magazines. 


A  TRIAL  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  MOVEMENT 

PART  I 

(All  in  Court  Room  Standing) 

Crier  of  Court:  Oyez!  Oyez!  All  persons  having  whatsoever  to  do  before  the 
Honorable  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  “Sense”  may  now  appear  and 
they  shall  be  heard.  God  save  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Honorable 
Court. 

Judge:  What  is  the  first  case  ? 

Clerk:  Money  Bags  against  Foreign  Missions. 

Judge:  Call  the  Jury. 
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Clerk  (calling  names,  each  juryman  taking  his  place  in  jury  box  as  his  name  is 
called) :  John  Alden,  Brom  Bones,  Iehabod  Crane,  Tom  Brown,  Charles 
Dickens,  David  Copperfield,  Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Uriah  Heep, 
Wilkins  Micawber,  Miles  Standish,  Richard  Feverel. 

Plaintiff’s  Attorney  (addressing  jury) :  This  is  an  action  brought  to  recover  from 
the  defendant  certain  moneys  paid  to  it  by  the  plaintiff  under  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  false  pretenses.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  the  plaintiff,  being  a 
man  of  means  and  of  a  charitable  disposition,  was  approached  by  the  agent 
of  the  defendant  and  induced,  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  statements 
made  by  said  agent,  to  subscribe  and  pay  over  to  the  defendant  large  sums 
of  money,  which  he  now  seeks  to  recover.  We  will  show  to  you  that  these 
statements  so  made  to  him  and  which  induced  him  to  give  or  donate  these 
large  sums  of  money,  were  grossly  false  and  exaggerated,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  therefore  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendant  the  money  so  paid. 

(Plaintiff’s  Counsel  then  calls  Mr.  Bags,  who  goes  to  witness  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Bags  ? 

M.  B.  Money  Bags. 

P.  C.  What  is  your  business  ? 

M.  B.  I  am  a  financier. 

P.  C.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

M.  B.  New  York.  My  legal  residence  is  Newport. 

P.  C.  Now,  Mr.  Bags,  you  have  brought  this  suit  to  recover  certain  sums  which 
you  paid  to  this  society,  Foreign  Missions.  Just  tell  the  Court  and  the  jury, 
the  facts  surrounding  this  payment. 

M.  B.  Well,  you  know,  I  give  a  lot  of  money  to  these  different  organizations 
and  this  Mr.  Sacrifice,  who  said  he  was  secretary  or  something  or  other  of 
this  society,  Foreign  Missions, — 

P.  C.  (interrupting) :  You  are  repeating  just  what  Mr.  Sacrifice  said  to  you  ? 

M.  B.  Yes.  Well,  he  said,  “We  are  doing  a  grand  work  in  the  different  mis¬ 
sionary  fields, — a  great  many  of  our  workers,  men  and  women,  have  given 
up  homes  of  luxury  and  comfort  and  consecrated  their  lives  to  this  mission¬ 
ary  cause.  But,”  he  said,  “we  need  money  to  carry  on  this  work.  Many  of 
our  missionaries  haven’t  enough  to  live  on,  and  we  need  money  for  school 
buildings  and  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  native  workers,”  and  so  on. 

P.  C.  Is  that  all  he  said  ? 

M.  B.  No,  he  gave  me  a  whole  string  about  how  badly  they  needed  money, 
what  a  good  cause  it  was,  and  so  on,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  wouldn’t  give 
them  something. 

P.  C.  Did  he  mention  any  particular  place  where  this  money  he  was  asking 
for  would  go  ? 

M.  B.  No,  he  mentioned  China,  or  India,  or  Japan,  and  a  whole  lot  of  places, 
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but  I  don’t  remember  that  he  asked  me  to  give  anything  tor  any  particular 
place just  to  the  society  generally. 
p  (j  this  Mr.  Sacrifice  represented  the  defendant  ? 

M.  B.  Yes. 

P.  C.  And  as  a  result  of  this  interview  and  these  representations  you  mac  e  a 
contribution  to  this  society  ? 


M.  B.  Yes,  sir. 

P  C  Now  you  claim  that  these  representations  and  these  statements  mac  e 
to  you  by  Mr.  Sacrifice  am  false.  Just  tell  the  Court  and  jury  what  you 
know  about  this,  and  how  and  why  they  were  false. 

M  B  Well,  I  believe  the  whole  thing  is  a  humbug— and— 


Counsel  for  Defendant:  I  object,— we  don’t  want  beliefs. 

P.  C.  Never  mind  what  you  believe,  Mr.  Bags,  just  tell  us  what  you  know. 
M.  B.  Well,  I  have  been  told  that  these  missionaries  live  in  palaces,  and 


Counsel  for  Defendant:  I  object. 

P  c.  Never  mind  what  you  have  been  told,  just  tell  what  you  know  about  the 
matter. 

M.  B.  Well,  I— 

P.  C.  Just  state  what  you  know  personally. 

M.  B.  Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  but  what  I  have  been  told. 

p.  C.  Now,  Mr.  Bags,  what  amount  did  you  give  to  this  Mr.  Sacrifice  for  his 


society  ? 

M  B  Well  —I  gave  him  different  amounts  at  different  times,  and  I  have  put 
money  in  our  collection  baskets  at  different  times  that  I  understood  went  to 


the  society. 

p.  C.  Never  mind  about  the  collection  baskets,  just  state  the  aggregate  amount 
that  you  gave  to  Mr.  Sacrifice  for  his  society. 

M.  B.  Ninety-nine  cents. 


Counsel  for  Plaintiff:  Cross-examine. 

Counsel  for  Defendant:  (To  Mr.  Bags.) 

D  C.  Mr.  Bags,  you  say  you  live  in  N ew  York  ? 

M.  B.  Yes,  sir. 

D.  C.  And  that  your  legal  residence  is  in  Newport  r 


M.  B.  Yes,  sir. 

D.  C.  Why  is  that  ? 

M  B  Well.  I  find  it  cheaper.  The  tax  rates  in  New  \ork  are  awfully  high. 
D.  c.  Where  did  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Sacrifice,  which  you  relate,  take 
place  ? 

M.  B.  In  New  York. 
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D.  C.  Don’t  you  think  that  you  could  have  given  a  trifle  more  if  Mr.  Sacrifice 
had  seen  you  in  Newport  where  taxes  are  lower  ?  Mr.  Bags,  you  say  this 
conversation  took  place  in  New  \  ork  ? 

M.  B.  Yes,  sir. 

D.  C.  Are  you  sure  it  was  Mr.  Sacrifice  to  whom  you  paid  this  money  ? 

M.  B.  Yes,  sir,  that’s  the  gentleman  there. 

D.  C.  Did  Mr.  Sacrifice  tell  you  how  many  heathen  there  were  in  the  world  at 
that  time  ? 

M.  B.  Maybe  he  did ;  I  don’t  remember. 

D.  C.  You  don’t  remember  that  he  told  you  there  were  eight  hundred  fifty- 
six  millions  of  Christless  people  awaiting  the  Gospel  ? 

M.  B.  Maybe  he  did  say  something  like  that. 

D.  C.  Don’t  you  know  it  is  a  fact  ? 

M.  B.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  suppose  so. 

D.  C.  Now  as  to  the  amount,  Mr.  Bags.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  that  cor¬ 
rect  ? 

M .  B.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  kept  a  careful  account  of  it. 

D.  C.  Over  what  period  did  these  payments  extend  ? 

M.  B.  I  don’t  know  exactly.  I  think  about  two  years. 

D.  C.  And  you ’mean  to  say  that  within  the  short  space  of  two  years  you  gave 
sums  to  this  defendant  aggregating  ninety-nine  cents  ? 

M.  B.  Yes,  sir. 

D.  C.  How  could  you  spare  it!  That’s  all. 

(Money  Bags  leaves  witness  stand.) 


(Plaintiff’s  Counsel  calls  Mrs.  Bishop,  who  goes  to  witness  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Mrs.  Bishop  of  the  “Bishop’s  Conversion.” 

P.  C.  Are  you  not  secretary  of  a  Missionary  Board  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  and  have  been  for  ten  years. 

P.  C.  And  during  that  time  you  have  devoted  much  of  your  time  to  missionary 
management  and  travelled  in  foreign  lands  and  visited  missionaries  in  the 
various  missionary  fields  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  have. 

P.  C.  Now,  Mrs.  Bishop,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  missionaries’ 
wives  wear  silk  dresses  ? 

Mrs.  B.  They  do,  but — 

P.  C.  That  will  do,  just  answer  the  question. 

Mrs.  B.  But  I  want  to  explain. 
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l\  C.  Mrs.  Bishop,  we  want  you  to  answer  the  questions,  that  is  all.  Now,  is 
it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  missionaries  have  two  and  more  ser¬ 
vants  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Some  of  them  have,  yes, — but — 

P.  C.  Now,  that  will  do  (with  restraining  gesture)  . 

Mrs.  B.  But,  I  want  to  explain, — they  have — 

P.  C.  Now,  Mrs.  Bishop,  you  will  please  answer  the  questions  that  you  are 
asked  and  nothing  more.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  they  have  men  standing 
around  them  with  fans,  fanning  them  when  they  are  doing  nothing  ? 

Mrs.  B.  (reluctantly):  Yes. 

P.  C.  And  are  not  their  houses  made  of  handsome  gray  granite  ? 

Mrs.  B.  It  looks  like  granite,  b  ut  it  is  not ;  it — 

P.  C.  Have  not  the  missionaries’  houses  lofty  ceilings  and  large  rooms  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  they  have. 

P.  C.  Do  not  these  missionaries  have  costly  Brussels  carpets,  vases  filled  with 
costly  plants,  hangings  of  beautiful  embroidery  and  drawn  work  in  their 
homes  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  yes,  but — 

P.  C.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Bishop. 

Counsel  for  Defendant:  I  will  not  cross-examine.  (To  Mrs.  Bishop):  Please 
remain  in  the  court  room. 


(Mrs.  Bishop  leaves  stand  and  takes  seat  near  front  of  court  room.  Counsel 
for  Plaintiff  calls  Mrs.  Ruby  Diamonds,  who  goes  to  the  witness  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Mrs.  Ruby  Diamonds. 

P.  C.  Mrs.  Diamonds,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  work  of  foreign  missions  ? 

Mrs.  D.  I  am. 

P.  C.  Tell  the  jury  in  what  way. 

Mrs.  D.  Why,  I  travelled  in  foreign  lands  for  six  months  and  saw  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  their  homes. 

P.  C.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  money  given  to  send  out  these  foreign 
missionaries  and  support  them  there,  is  misappropriated  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Indeed,  I  have. 

P.  C.  What  reasons  have  you?  State  what  you  saw  in  your  travels  abroad. 

Mrs.  D.  Those  people  live  like  princes,  though  most  of  them  are  of  the  lower 
class.  They  have  to  earn  a  living  in  some  way  and  they  get  good  salaries, 
lots  of  travel,  have  servants,  and  do  as  they  please  out  there,  with  nobody 
to  watch  them.  Charity  begins  at  home. 

P.  C.  Cross-examine. 
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Defendant's  Counsel:  Mrs.  Diamonds,  was  not  your  husband  a  millionaire 
and  did  you  not  get  his  money  when  he  died  ? 

Mrs.  D.  (indignantly) :  None  of  your  business! 

Judge:  I  must  warn  you  that  no  language  of  this  kind  will  be  allowed. 

Mrs.  D.  Well,  but, — but — 

Judge  (sternly) :  Answer  the  questions  asked  you. 

D.  C.  Please  answer  the  question. 

Mrs.  D.  Yes,  my  husband  was  a  millionaire  and  I  got  his  money. 

D.  C.  How  much  money  (lid  you  give  to  foreign  missions  last  year  ? 

Mrs.  D.  None  of  your  b — 

Judge  (sternly) :  Careful ! 

Mrs.  D.  Why,  I  gave  five  dollars. 

D.  C.  What  did  you  pay  your  maid  for  wages  last  year  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  board.  But  she  is  a  good  one ! 

D.  C.  How  many  other  servants  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Eight. 

D.  C.  Don’t  you  know  that  most  foreign  missionaries  are  college  graduates  but 
no  woman  missionary  gets  more  than  $15  a  week  to  cover  all  her  expenses  ? 

Mrs.  D.  (snapping  out  her  answer):  No,  I  did  not  know  and  I  didn’t  care. 

D.  C.  Mrs.  Diamonds,  how  long  time  did  you  spend  in  the  home  of  any  mis¬ 
sionary  in  foreign  fields  ? 

Mrs.  D.  One  day  in  one,  and  took  one  meal  in  another, — and, — that  is  all, 
but  then  I  could  judge  enough  from  that. 

D.  C.  Please  tell  the  jury  how  many  times  you  conversed  with  missionaries 
about  their  work. 

Mrs.  D.  I  don’t  know,— I  don’t  remember,— but— 

D.  C.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  son’s  yacht  last  year  and  your  daugh¬ 
ter’s  coming-out  party  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Jim’s  yacht  cost  $25,000  and  Nellie’s  party  $10,000;  but  what’s  that 
got  to  do  with  this  ? 

Judge:  Mrs.  Diamonds,  you  are  not  here  to  question  the  attorneys,  but  they 
you.  Answer  all  questions. 

D.  C.  Mrs.  Diamonds,  do  you  mean  to  state  to  this  Court  and  jury  that  you 
could  judge  from  less  than  two  days’  life  in  missionaries’  homes  and  from 
but  very  few  conversations,  just  how  well  your  five  dollars  was  spent  or  how 
much  education  missionaries  generally  had  or  what  their  reasons  were  for 
going  to  the  foreign  field  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Weil,  I  can  see  and  guess  lots. 

D.  C.  Now,  isn’t  it  true,  Mrs.  Diamonds,  that  you  know  very  little  of  what 
you  are  talking  about  ?  You  really  know  no  facts,  only  guess. 
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Mrs.  D.  (reluctantly) :  Well,  I  guess  so. 
D.  C.  That’s  all. 


(Mrs.  Diamonds  leaves  the  stand.  Counsel  for  Plaintiff  calls  Mr.  Smallman, 
who  goes  to  witness  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  S.  (in  a  nasal,  drawling  tone) :  Saintly  Smallman. 

P.  C.  Tell  the  Court  what  you  know  about  foreign  missionaries. 

Mr.  S.  Why,  I  know  four  of  them,  met  them  in  our  church  and  talked  with 
them. 

P.  C.  What  was  the  connection  you  had  with  these  four  missionaries  ? 

Mr.  S.  Why  they  all  asked  me  for  money  for  spreading  the  news  of  salvation 
over  the  earth. 

P.  C.  Did  you  give  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  S.  I  did  not. 

P.  C.  Tell  the  jury  why  you  did  not. 

Mr.  S.  Because  they  ought  not  to  have  it.  “Salvation  is  free.’’ 

P.  C.  How  do  you  know  salvation  is  free,  Mr.  Smallman  ? 

Mr.  S.  Because  I  have  been  a  church  member  for  twenty-five  years  and  it 
ain’t  cost  me  twenty-five  cents  yet. 

P.  C.  Cross-examine. 

D.  C.  (in  disgusted  tone) :  Nothing  to  ask  Mr.  Smallman. 

P.  C.  Your  honor,  I  object  to  the  tone  of  the  defending  counsel. 

Judge  (shortly) :  This  court  is  not  trying  “tones.” 

(Mr.  Smallman  leaves  the  stand.  Counsel  for  Plaintiff  calls  Miss  Strong,  who 
takes  witness  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Miss  S.  Miss  Elmira  Strong. 

P.  C.  Please  state  to  the  jury  what  facts  you  know  about  these  missionaries. 

Miss  S.  One  woman  I  knew,  named  Miss  True,  had  three  dozen  pairs  of  silk 
stockings  at  one  time  when  she  went  out  to  the  field;  and  another,  Miss 
Long,  had  five  tailor-made  suits  to  go  out  with,  and  I  don’t  believe  in  such 
extravagance  for  people  living  on  other  people’s  charity. 

P.  C.  Cross-examine. 

D.  C.  Miss  Strong,  are  you  sure  that  Miss  True  had  three  dozen  pairs  of  silk 
stockings  ? 

Miss  S.  Yes,  I  know  it  for  a  fact,  for  I  was  told  by  some  one  who  knew  her. 

D.  C.  Then  you  did  not  know  it  for  yourself  ? 

Miss  S.  No,  but  I  believe  it  just  the  same. 
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D.  C.  Where  did  Miss  Long  get  her  five  tailored  suits  ? 

Miss  S.  I  don’t  know,  only  she  had  them. 

D.  C.  That  will  do. 

(Miss  Strong  leaves  witness  stand.  Counsel  for  Plaintiff  calls  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
takes  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.H.  Tiger  Hunter. 

P.  C.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Africa  ? 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  C.  When? 

Mr.  H.  In  1908  and  1909. 

P.  C.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  H.  About  six  months. 

P.  C.  Why  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  went  to  hunt  tigers. 

P.  C.  Did  you  see  a  missionary  while  in  Africa  ? 

Mr.  H.  No,  sir. 

P.  C.  During  all  the  time  you  were  in  Africa  ? 

Mr.  H.  Never. 

P.  C.  Cross-examine. 

D.  C.  Mr.  Hunter,  please  tell  the  jury  what  you  went  to  Africa  to  do. 

Mr.  H.  To  hunt  tigers. 

D.  C.  Did  you  hunt  tigers  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  did. 

D.  C.  Did  you  find  any  ? 

Mr.  H.  (proudly) :  I  shot  one  big  one. 

D.  C.  Did  you  meet  the  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt  there  ? 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff:  I  object. 

Judge  (laughing) :  Objection  overruled. 

D.  C.  Please  tell  the  jury  under  what  circumstances  you  met  Mr.  Roosevelt  ? 

Mr.  II.  In  April,  1909, 1  was,  er, — er, — sitting  up  in  a  tree  trying  to  get  a  better 
view  of  a  tiger  that  was  below  me  on  the  ground,  when  a  shot  rang  out  and 
the  tiger  fell,  shot.  I  then  fired  my  gun  and  killed  the  tiger.  When  I  got 
down  from  the  tree  a  man  came  along  and  said  that  he  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Said  he  was  the  fellow  that  fired  that  shot  that  I  had  heard  and 
that  if  I  would  look  in  the  July  number  of  the  Outlook  for  1909,  a  magazine 
published  in  the  United  States,  I  would  see  an  account  of  the  scene  written 
up. 
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D.  C.  And  you  say  you  shot  a  tiger.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  H.  That  was  the  one! 

D.  C.  Indeed!  Well,  Mr.  Hunter,  you  saw  tigers  when  you  hunted  for  them 
in  Africa,  but  you  never  saw  a  missionary  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  did  not. 

D.  C.  Mr.  Hunter,  did  you  ever  hunt  for  a  missionary  ? 

Mr.  H.  Why  in  the  mischief  should  I  want  to  go  to  Africa  to  hunt  for  a  mis¬ 
sionary  ? 

Judge:  The  court  warns  you  to  be  careful  of  your  language. 

Mr.  H.  I  beg  your  pardon,  your  Honor,  but  that’s  too  much.  This  lawyer 
thinks  I  would  spend  all  that  money  and  time  hunting  for  a  missionary. 
He’s  crazy. 

Judge:  Mr.  Hunter,  you  must  calm  yourself  and  answer  the  questions  asked 
you  in  a  proper  manner. 

D.  C.  Mr.  Hunter,  you  never  hunted  for  a  missionary  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  never  did. 

D.  C.  But  you  found  what  you  hunted  for,  tigers  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  did. 

D.  C.  That  will  do. 


(Mr.  Hunter  leaves  stand.  Plaintiff’s  Counsel  calls  Mrs.  Wasteful  to  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  name  P 

Mrs.  W.  Mrs.  Maggie  Wasteful. 

P.  C.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  any  foreign  missionaries  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Iam. 

P.  C.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  work  done  by  the  foreign  missionaries  that  you 
have  met  ? 

Mrs.  W.  I  think  they  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Why  ?  One  who  returned 
told  me  that  they  always  travelled  first  class;  and  if  they  are  really  self- 
sacrificing,  as  missionaries  ought  to  be,  they  would  go  steerage  and  save  the 
society’s  money.  And  then,  too,  I  knew  a  missionary  who  threw  away  a 
dish  pan  and  a  dish  cloth  just  for  nothing. 

P.  C.  Cross-examine. 

D.  C.  Please  tell  the  jury  why  the  missionary  threw  away  the  dish  cloth  and 
dish  pan,  if  you  know. 

Mrs.  W.  Why,  just  because  a  servant  had  washed  his  child  in  the  dish  pan  and 
used  the  dish  cloth  to  do  it,  for  four  weeks. 

D.  C.  Mrs.  Wasteful,  are  you  a  Christian  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Of  course,  I’m  not  a  heathen. 
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D.  C.  Mrs.  Wasteful,  did  you  ever  use  a  dishpan  that  had  been  used  as  a  bath 
tub? 

Mrs.  W .  I  did  not,  but  if  I  was  a  missionary  and  pretended  to  be  self-sacrificing, 
I  would  do  it. 

D.  C.  Mrs.  Wasteful,  does  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  state  that  missionaries  only 
shall  sacrifice  ? 

Mrs.  W .  I  don’t  know,  I  don’t  care.  I — I — well,  I  am  not  going  to  give  my 
money  to  ’em  anyway. 

(Mrs.  Wasteful  leaves  the  witness  stand.  Plaintiff’s  Counsel  calls  Mr.  Winter- 
nitz,  who  takes  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  W.  Auguste  Winternitz. 

P.  C.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  W.  Vy,  I  haf  pen  oc-cubied  in  various  piznesses  in  Korea  for  the  last  fife 
years. 

P.  C.  You’ve  met  missionaries  in  Korea,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  W.  Oh,  yes,  blenty  of  them.  Too  many. 

P.  C.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  done  good  in  their  work  to  the  people  of 
Korea  ? 

Mr.  W .  Not  much. 

P.  C.  Please  state  to  the  jury  what  gave  you  this  impression  of  the  work  of  the 
missionaries. 

Mr.  W .  I  can  not  sbeak  the  English  so  gut  to  answer  in  this  law-pizness  way, 
but  in  mine  own  way  I  can  tell  him  dot  story. 

P.  C.  Very  well,  Mr.  Winternitz,  tell  the  jury,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
what  caused  you  to  form  your  opinion  of  the  missionaries. 

Mr.  W.  I  not  so  much  like  them  all  the  times,  but  one  times  I  saw  much  dot 
makes  me  so  mad  once,  I  don’  know  what  to  do. 

P.  C.  Mr.  Winternitz,  please  keep  to  your  story  of  what  the  missionaries  have 
done. 

Mr.  W.  Dot  is  vat  I  am  doing.  Veil,  one  time  I  go  me  to  a  Korean  town  and 
fix  mine  tent  mit  mine  poy  on  a  nice,  sunny,  grassy  place.  I  go  in  mine 
tent  to  sleep  a  vile  and  one  man  they  call  a  Korean  magistrate  he  come  and 
ask  mine  poy  questions,  such  as  vy  I  put  mine  tent  over  his  grandfader’s 
grave  und  vy  mine  poy  throw  mine  tin  cans  he  takes  out  the  food  from  all  over 
the  place  in  front  of  his  house.  He  say  ve  make  much  dirt  in  his  cemetery 
und  his  house  before.  I  told  dot  poy  to  tell  him  to  shut  up,  und  go  avay. 
I  do  vat  I  like.  Am  I  not  a  foreigner  ?  Und  then  he  tell  mine  poy  to  tell 
me  to  right  avay  quick  take  mine  honorable  carcass  out  of  dot  tent  und 
take  mineself,  mine  tent  und  mine  poy  somevet-e  else.  Dot  makes  me  mad, 
und  I  fire  five,  ten  shots  from  my  gun  at  him,  but  I  vas  so  mad,  I  don’t  hit 
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him.  Then  those  demon  friends  of  his  in  the  village,  they  come  und  take 
down  mine  tent  und  lick  mine  poy  und  throw  stones  at  me  und  I  escape  mit 
mine  life  only  mit  hard  running.  Und  they  call  them  converted  Koreans! 

It  is  always  dot  vay.  If  missionaries  can’t  make  people  to  let  foreigners 
alone,  better  nor  dot,  than  to  throw  stones  at  him,  they  do  no  good  anyhow. 
Then,  too,  they  make  pizness  bad,  dem  converted  natives  no  use  in  a  good 
pizness  house.  Afraid  to  tell  a  lie,  und  too  honest,  altogeder!  Mis¬ 
sionaries  make  Boxer  troubles  und  do  everything  wrong. 

P.  C.  Cross-examine. 

D.  C.  Mr.  Winternitz,  did  you  not  know  that  the  Koreans  hold  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  sacred  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  man  first  asked  your  boy  to 
please  move  the  tent  into  the  open  space  beyond  the  road . 

Mr.  W.  Oh,  yes,  I  guess  so,— but  who  cares  vat  a  native  Korean  wants ! 

D.  C.  That  will  do. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff  calls  Mrs.  Enough-to-do-at-Home,  who  goes  to  stand. 

P.  C.  Mrs.  Enough-to-do-at-Home,  have  you  had  any  dealings  with  foreign 
missionaries  ? 

Mrs.  E.  I  have  not,  but  any  one  can  see  that  there  is  enough  work  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  do  right  here  at  home. 

Counsel  for  Defendant:  I  object  to  this. 

Mrs.  E.  (goes  right  on) :  Foreigners  all  around  us,  poor  people,  sick  people,  bad 
people.  Why,  my  neighbor  next  door  calls  me  names,  and  these  missionaries 
had  better  stay  at  home  and  convert  her;  and  a  boy  threw  a  snowball  at  my 
husband  and  hit  him.  Missionaries  had  better  reform  the  boys  of  the 
United  States  first  and  let  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  Rockefeller  give  the 
money  for  heathen  lands. 

P.  C.  Cross-examine. 

D.  C.  Mrs.  Enough-to-do-at-Home,  you  believe  in  home  missions,  evidently. 
Please  tell  the  jury  how  much  you  gave  last  year  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Societies,  altogether. 

Mrs.  E.  Why,  I’m  not  rich.  I  don’t  remember.  I  don’t  know.  And  I  don’t 
think  that  is  anybody’s  business. 

D.  C.  Well,  Mrs.  Enough-to-do-at-Home,  did  you  or  did  you  not  give  any 
money  to  home  missions  last  year  ? 

Mrs.  E.  I  did  not  give  to  any  missions,  because  I  ain’t  rich. 

D.  C.  Do  you  believe  that  the  law  commands  that  the  United  States  should  be 
given  salvation  first  and  that  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  Rockefeller  should 
put  up  all  the  money  to  do  all  this  P 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff:  I  object  to  this  line  of  questioning. 

Judge:  Well,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  objected  to  the  testimony  but  it  was 
given,  so  we  will  let  the  counsel  cross-examine  as  he  desires. 
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Mrs.  E.  Don’t  know  the  law,  only  I  think  that  way. 

D.  C.  This  isn’t  the  place  to  think;  this  is  the  place  to  know.  That’s  all. 

(Mrs.  Enough-to-do-at-Home  leaves  stand.  Counsel  for  Plaintiff  calls  Mr. 
Abel-Hamid  who  takes  stand.) 

P.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Abel  H.  Abel-Hamid. 

P.  C.  You  are  from  Baroda,  India,  I  believe  ? 

Abel  H.  I  from  the  land  of  India  have  come. 

P.  C.  Well,  Mr.  Abel-Hamid,  what  do  you  know  of  missionaries  in  your  land  ? 

Abel  IP.  I  did  not  so  much  care  for  the  missionaries  at  first.  Our  India  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  Its  religions  of  Buddhism,  Hinduism  and  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  (my  own  religion)  will  last  forever.  Steamships,  railways,  telephones, 
telegraphs  cannot  undermine  India.  It  is  too — 

Counsel  for  Defendant:  I  object. 

P.  C.y  D.  C.  and  Judge  (all  shout  and  gesticulate) :  Stop. 

Abel  H.  But  on  a  journey  I  did  go  one  month  since.  When  I  returned  one  of 
the  wives  in  my  harem  was  well.  Sick  she  was  when  I  left, — well  she  was 
when  I  returned.  I  was  glad  for  this  because  she  did  not  so  much  moan 
and  cry  as  before.  I  asked  the  reason  of  her  health.  They  told  me  it  was  a 
woman  doctor  from  America,  a  missionary  had  so  made  her  well.  1  was 
grateful, — all  India’s  people  are  grateful, — and  I  planned  much  money  to 
give  to  the  woman  doctor,  but  before  I  could  give  it  to  her  I  heard  all  my 
wives  and  their  children  singing  Jesus  hymns.  I  whipped  them  all  and  for¬ 
bade  it,  but  through  their  tears  they  continued  to  sing  and  I  could  not  stop  it 
any  more  than  I  could  stop  the  ocean’s  surging.  (Sadly.)  All  are  Chris¬ 
tians  now.  Why,  you  honorable  gentlemen,  don’t  you  see  my  children’s 
children,  the  children  of  India  all  Christians  ?  What’s  going  to  become  of 
India  and  her  old  religions  ?  Your  women  doctors  have  undermined  the 
very  foundations  of  India  and  to  this  great  United  States  have  I  come  to  offer 
you  much,  much  money  to  keep  your  women  in  your  own  land.  They  told 
me  to  come  here;  Mr.  Money  Bags  tells  me  to  speak  to  you.  It  is  done. 

(Earnestly,  pleadingly):  Plow  much  money  to  keep  your  women  missionaries 
at  home? 

P.  C.  Cross-examine. 

D.  C.  I  object  to  the  testimony  of  this  witness  as  irrelevant. 

Judge  (thoughtfully  and  slowly):  The  Court  rules  that  that  testimony  shall 
stand  and  adjourns  court  for  a  ten-minute  recess. 

(Witness  excused).  Short  Recess. 
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PART  II 


(Intermission  ends.  Quartette  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  heard  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  background:  Methodist  Hymnal,  Page  616.  Tune,  Crete.) 

Christian,  dost  thou  see  them? 

On  the  holy  ground, 

How  the  powers  of  evil 
Rage  thy  steps  around  ? 

Christian,  up  and  smite  them 
Counting  gain  but  loss, 

Smite  them  by  the  merit, 

Of  the  Holy  Cross. 

H 

Well  I  know  thy  trouble, 

O  my  servant  true; 

Thou  art  very  weary, — 

I  was  weary,  too. 

But  that  toil  shall  make  thee 
Some  day  all  mine  own, 

And  the  end  of  sorrow 
Shall  be  near  my  throne. 

(Court  opens  as  at  first  with  Crier ’s  “  Oyez!”  etc.) 

Counsel  jor  the  Defense  (addressing  the  jury) :  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  Plaintiff’s  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Bags  paid  to  the  defendant  this 
enormous  sum  of  ninety-nine  cents  on  the  faith  of  certain  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Sacrifice,  which  the  plaintiff  has  attempted  to  prove  were  false.  We 
do  not  deny  that  the  defendant  received  this  money,  but  we  will  prove  to 
you  that  the  statements  were  not  false,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  only 
true,  but  a  small  part  of  the  truth.  We  will  call  some  of  the  missionaries 
themselves,  who  will  tell  you  their  story  of  sacrifice  and  devofion  to  their 
work.  We  will  call  some  of  the  leading  men  of  this  country,  whose  word 
is  above  reproach  and  whose  judgment  is  beyond  question,  who  have 
travelled  in  missionary  lands  and  who  will  give  you  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment  as  they  see  it.  And  we  will  call  some  of  the  poor  creatures  of  heathen 
lands,  who  will  tell  you  how  much  they  want  the  Gospel  and  what  it  means  to 
them. 

(Counsel  for  Defendant  calls  Mr.  Sacrifice,  who  takes  witness  stand.) 

D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  S.  Joel  J.  Sacrifice. 

D.  C.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
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Mr.  S.  At  present,  in  New  York. 

D.  C.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  S.  I  am  secretary  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Movement. 

D.  C.  Are  you  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Money  Bags  gave  the  ninety-nine 
cents  ? 

Mr.  S.  I  am. 

D.  C.  How  long  since  you  received  the  ninety-nine  cents  ? 

Mr.  S.  About  ten  years. 

D.  C.  Mr.  Money  Bags  testified  in  this  court  the  following  (reads  from  notes) 
that  you  said:  “We  (meaning  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society)  are 
doing  a  grand  work  in  the  different  missionary  fields.  A  great  many  of  our 
workers,  men  and  women,  have  given  up  homes  of  comfort  and  luxury  and 
consecrated  their  lives  to  this  missionary  cause.  We  need  money  to  carry 
on  this  work.  Many  of  our  missionaries  have  got  enough  to  live  on,  and 
we  need  money  for  school  buildings,  and  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  native 
workers.”  Now,  Mr.  Sacrifice,  please  state  to  the  jury  if  these  things  are  as 
you  represented  them. 

Mr.  S.  They  are  as  represented  and  even  worse,  for  we  now  have  had  such  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  work  in  foreign  fields  that  we  have  only  one  missionary  to  every 
400,000  people  who  might  believe,  while,  in  this  country,  there  is  one  or¬ 
dained  minister  to  every  800  people.  Oh,  it  is  true  that  we  need  help,— not 
money  taken  from  the  cause. 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  Mr.  Sacrifice,  will  you  please  tell  the  jury  how  much  money  your  society 
keeps  here  at  home  to  help  such  as  you  to  run  this  work  for  foreign  missions. 

Mr.  S.  (quietly) :  I  believe  the  woman’s  portion  of  our  society  is  less  costly  than 
ours,  for  we  are  men  with  families  to  support  and  give  our  whole  time  to  this 
work.  For  our  work,  I  would  say  that  the  report  of  our  treasurer  for  the 
fiscal  year  shows  that  90.4  per  cent  of  all  the  money  disbursed  went  directly 
to  missions  and  missionaries  and  that  9.6  per  cent  was  expended  tor  publica¬ 
tions,  field  service,  office  and  incidental  expenses,  salaries  of  office  secre¬ 
taries,  interest,  and  all  other  expenses  except  for  missions  and  missionaries, 
and  we  do  think  that  we  make  a  very  creditable  showing  when  we  are  able  to 
say  that  only  9.6  per  cent  is  used  for  expenses  of  every  sort  at  home. . 

P.  C.  Are  you  sure  of  the  statement  you  just  made  ? 

Mr.  S.  I  am.  You  can  get  from  the  society’s  books  these  facts  as  stated. 

P.  C.  That  will  do. 

(Counsel  for  Defendant  calls  Mrs.  Bishop.) 

D.  C.  Mrs.  Bishop,  you  testified  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  I  believe. 
Please  state  now  to  the  jury  the  facts  you  desired  to  state  at  that  time,  but 
were  not  permitted  to.  I  have  reference  to  the  fact  of  missionaries’ 
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wearing  silk  dresses,  having  servants  who  stand  around  fanning  them,  and 
about  their  houses  being  made  of  granite  with  large  rooms  and  lofty  ceilings, 
having  Brussels  carpets,  hangings  of  beautiful  embroidery  and  having  vases 
filled  with  costly  plants  and  flowers. 

Mrs.  B.  I  wanted  to  say  while  testifying  for  the  prosecution,  that  I  have  learned 
during  my  experience  as  secretary  the  following  positive  facts:  Missionaries 
wear  silk  because  it  is  cheaper,  in  Oriental  lands,  than  good,  plain  cloth 
goods;  is  cooler  for  the  climate  and  wears  longer.  The  missionaries  have 
servants  because  we  do  not  send  them  out  there  to  wash  dishes  and  cook,  but 
to  work  with  the  natives.  One  family  of  missionaries  had  four  servants,  each 
of  whom  would  do  only  certain  work,  as  is  their  custom.  This  family  once 
every  month  took  fourteen  dollars  of  their  salary  and  divided  it  up  equally 
among  the  four  and  that  was  considered  good  pay  by  the  servants,  and 
they  kept  themselves  entirely  on  that.  Missionary  flesh,  blood  and  brains 
can  be  put  to  better  use  than  doing  the  work  of  servants.  As  to  the  fanning, 
in  India,  if  the  air  was  not  fanned  during  certain  portions  of  the  day  by  those 
big  fans  in  the  rooms,  a  foreigner  could  not  live  in  the  climate,  and  the  men 
who  do  the  fanning  want  the  work  and  need  the  money  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  As  to  the  gray  granite  houses,  I  presume  the  critic  that  stated  that 
fact  has  reference  to  those  houses  we  saw  in  China  that  looked  like  gray 
granite  but  were  the  cheapest  building  materials  known  in  China,  gray  clay 
made  into  large  bricks;  not  granite  by  any  means,  as  one  soon  learns  when 
one  lives  in  such  a  home  and  sees  it  crumble  about  one.  Again,  high  ceil¬ 
ings  are  necessary  to  admit  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  into  the  rooms  dur¬ 
ing  the  heated  portion  of  the  day.  Foreigners  dare  not  go  out  where  the 
sun  has  a  chance  to  warm  the  air  and  must  enclose  enough  oxygen  in  the 
rooms  to  last  until  the  sun  goes  down,  for  the  thermometer  stands  in  India 
at  170  degrees.  The  expensive  hangings  are  made  by  Indian  women  for  a 
very  small  sum,  about  one-third  of  the  price  of  the  ordinary  hangings  that 
could  be  procured  from  America  or  England, — therefore  they  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  things  that  can  be  had  to  divide  rooms  without  doors.  The  terra  cotta 
vases  filled  with  plants  and  flowers  are  simply  the  ordinary  water  pots  used 
by  the  natives,  costing  three  cents  apiece,  and  are  filled  with  jungle  greens. 

D.  C.  Are  you  sure,  Mrs.  Bishop,  that  the  missionaries  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  for  the  cause  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  am. 

D.  C.  What  per  cent  of  the  money  of  the  Woman’s  Board  is  spent  at  home? 

Airs.  B.  One  per  cent  only. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff:  But,  Mrs.  Bishop,  will  you  please  inform  the  jury,  why, 
after  all,  hangings  in  rooms  are  necessary,  along  with  greens  in  jars,  for 
people  who  are  called  to  sacrifice  and  who  live  on  the  charity  of  others  ? 

Mrs.  B.  (with  emphasis):  Why  call  a  missionary  “one  who  lives  on  charity,” 
any  more  than  a  preacher,  or  a  bishop,  such  as  my  husband  ?  Wherein  has 
the  church  a  right  to  set  apart  one  class  of  her  servants  and  say  that  they  are 
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the  objects  of  charity  while  others  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  their  own 
land,  surrounded  by  friends  and  a  friendly  climate,  are  put  on  quite  another 
plane  ?  I  object  to  this  expression,  for  the  Bible  says  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.”  The  missionary,  therefore,  is  not  living  on  chanty. 
The  hangings  and  jungle  grass  simply  help  the  missionary  to  be  normal, 
while  away  from  all  the  things  that  pertain  to  a  home. 

P.  C.  Excused. 


(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Miss  True,  who  takes  witness  stand.) 

D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Miss  T.  Gertrude  True. 

D.  C.  Miss  True,  what  is  your  business  ? 

Miss  T.  I  am  a  missionary  to  China,  under  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  United 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

D.  C.  It  has  been  said  that  when  you  went  to  the  foreign  field  you  had  three 
dozen  pairs  of  silk  stockings.  Is  that  true  ? 

Miss  T.  (smiling) :  It  is  not.  I  never  have  had  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  in  all  my 

fife. 

D.C.  Never  one  pair? 

Miss  T.  Never. 

D.  C.  How  do  you  account  for  this  report  having  been  circulated  ? 

Miss  T.  (still  smiling) :  I  can  not  account  for  it.  I  don’t  know  where  it  came 
from,  for  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  statement. 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

p  (j  Miss  True,  it  may  have  been  an  error  about  these  stockings,  but  isn  t  it 
true,  as  Mrs.  Diamonds  has  said,  that  you  missionaries  have  to  earn  a  living, 
anyway,  and  go  to  this  work  for  the  sake  of  the  travel  and  good  salary,  etc., 

that  are  in  it  ? 

Miss  T.  (slowly  and  with  disgust) :  I  don’t  know  about  the  rest,  but  for  myself, 
I  can  say  that  as  an  only  daughter  in  my  home,  with  $300  more  a  year  for 
pin  money  than  I  now  receive  as  salary,  educated  at  college,  with  all  I  wanted 
in  this  life  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  yes,  even  to  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  which 
I  did  not  ask  for  because  I  never  wanted  them,— I  can  only  say  that  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  whole  United  States  Treasury  to  pay  me  for  one 
day’s  life  in  China. 

P.  C.  (sneeringly) :  Oh,  then,  you  are  not  going  to  continue  in  this  work  ? 

Miss  T.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  certainly  do  expect  to  continue  in  this  work.  I 
only  state  that  no  money  can  pay  for  life  in  Cliina,  but  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  my  soul  will  pay  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  spent  in  China  for  His 
dear  sake,  if  only  I  go  and  live  and  labor  in  China. 

P.  C .  (quickly) :  That  is  all. 
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(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Miss  Long,  who  takes  stand.) 

D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Miss  L.  Ella  G.  Long. 

D.  C.  Are  you  a  missionary  ? 

Miss  L.  I  am. 

D.  C.  Where? 

Miss  L.  In  Korea. 

D.  C.  Miss  Long,  did  you  have  five  tailor-made  suits  in  your  trunk  when  you 
went  to  Korea  ? 

Miss  L.  (smiling) :  I  did. 

D.  C.  Please  tell  the  jury  where  you  got  them. 

Miss  L.  They  were  given  to  me  as  gifts  from  friends,  on  leaving  home. 

D.  C.  Had  you  other  clothing  given  you  for  use  in  Korea  ? 

Miss  L.  (hesitatingly) :  No,  I  had  only  the  suits  given  to  me,  and  I — I  got  a 
severe  cold,  because  I  did  not  have  heavy  enough  clothing, — only  had  the 
suits — but,  you  see,  my  friends  did  not  know,  and  my  money  was  exhausted. 

D.  C.  Well,  then,  Miss  Long,  you  would  advise  friends  of  other  out-going 
missionaries  to  ask  the  missionary  before  buying  her  a  tailor-made  suit  ? 

Miss  L.  (eagerly  and  quickly) :  Oh,  yes,  sir,  it’s  better.  I  mean — better  to  give 
the  missionary  a  chance  to  tell  what  she  needs  or  give  her  the  money. 

D.  C.  Very  well,  Miss  Long.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  No  questions. 

(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Mr.  Churchill.) 

D.  C.  What  is  vour  name  ? 

v 

Mr.  C.  Winston  Churchill. 

D.  C.  Are  you  the  author  of  “My  African  Journey  ?” 

Mr.  C.  I  am. 

D.C.  You  were  in  Africa,  then  ? 

Mr.  C.  I  was. 

D.  C.  Mr.  Churchill,  did  you  see  any  tigers  in  Africa  ? 

Mr.  C.  No,  sir. 

D.  C.  Did  you  hunt  for  any  ? 

Mr.  C.  Why,  no,  sir,  I  did  not. 

D.  C.  Mr.  Churchill,  did  you  see  any  missionaries  in  Africa  ? 

Mr.  C.  I  did,  a  great  many  of  them. 

D.  C.  Please  state  to  the  jury  your  opinion  of  missions  and  missionaries  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  C.  The  missionary  effort  comprised  every  form  of  moral  and  social  activity. 
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Apart  from  their  spiritual  work,  which  needs  no  advocacy  here,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  undertaken  and  are  now  maintaining  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  country.  They  have  built  many  excellent  schools  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  Baganda  are  being  taught  to  read  and  write  in  their  own 
language.  There  are  good  hospitals  with  skillful  doctors  and  nurses,  in 
connection  with  all  the  missions.  The  largest  of  these,  belonging  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  is  a  model  of  what  a  tropical  hospital  foi  nati\  es 
ought  to  be.  Technical  education  is  now  being  added  to  these  services,  and 
in  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  government  will  be  able  to  co-operate. 

D.  C.  Do  you  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  foreign  missionary  movement  ? 

Mr.  C.  I  certainly  do. 


(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Mr.  Coolidge,  who  takes  witness  stand.) 

D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Prof.  C.  Archibald  Carey  Coolidge. 

D.  C.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Prof.  C.  Professor  at  Harvard  College. 

I).  C.  Did  you  ever  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  French  government  on 
the  topic,  “The  United  States  as  a  World  Power,”  and  when  did  you  so 

lecture  ? 

Prof.  C.  I  did,  in  1906  and  1907. 

D.  C.  Please  state  to  the  jury  a  few  thoughts  you  then  gave  on  the  subject  of 
missionaries  in  foreign  lands. 

Prof.  C.  I  believe  I  stated  that  unprejudiced  observers  bear  witness  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  jibes  of  the  foreign  settlements  about  the  missionaries 
modes  of  life,  the  latter  often  set  a  fine  example  of  unselfishness;  that  they 
have  alleviated  much  suffering,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  done  a  great 
good  to  individuals  if  not  to  nations  as  a  whole.  They  have  also  been  more 
than  once  helpful  to  their  own  government,  and  they  have  promoted  civ¬ 
ilization  by  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lands  where  they  have  worked, 
often  at  the  price  of  untold  hardships  and  perils  and  sometimes  at  the  cost 
of  their  own  lives.  In  Turkey  as  in  China,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for 
the  Washington  government  and  the  officials  on  the  spot,  is  the  protection 
of  the  American  missionaries.  Impartial  testimony  is  distinctly  in  favor  of 
the  good  work  which  they  do.  They  may  doubtless  have  lacked  tact,  and 
have  yielded,  from  the  best  of  motives,  to  the  temptation  to  meddle  in  matters 
not  of  their  own  concern,  but  we  can  well  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Turkish  authorities  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated  when  not  wholly  false.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  the  missionaries  against  persecution  so  long  as  they  do  not 
go  beyond  the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  treaty.  We  can  understand  why 
the  Turkish  authorities  should  regard  them  as  a  dangerous  nuisance.  Even 
if  they  carefully  refrain  from  teaching  disloyalty,  the  whole  spirit  of  their 
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instruction  can  not  tend  to  make  the  dissatisfied  elements  of  the  population 
more  content  with  existing  Turkish  rule.  The  mere  presence  of  these  pro¬ 
tected  strangers,  the  representatives  of  a  higher  and  freer  civilization,  must 
stimulate  aspirations  which  the  Turks  regard  with  aversion. 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  No  questions. 

(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  takes  witness  stand.) 

D.  C.  What  is  vour  name  ? 

«/ 

Mr.  R.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

1).  C.  You  were  formerly  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  R.  I  was. 

D.  C.  Did  you  address  a  missionary  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  in 
January,  1909  ? 

Mr.  R.  I  did. 

D.  C.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  jury  a  little  of  what  you  said 
there  regarding  missionaries  ? 

Mr.  R.  I  wished  to  lay  stress  upon  the  missionary  side  of  the  general  work  in 
foreign  lands.  America  has  for  more  than  a  century  done  its  share  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  Bishop  Hartzell’s  work  has  been  done  in  Africa,  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  which  of  all  others  there  has  been  the  most  need  for  Christian  work, 
and  in  which  that  work  shows  signs  of  reaching  its  widest  development. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  a  dark  continent,  and  some  of  the  white  men  who  have 
gone  thither  have  by  their  acts  deepened  the  gloom.  Let  us,  as  a  race,  be 
thankful  that  so  many  other  men  have  gone  thither  to  strive  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  conditions.  And  as  to  China,  surely  when  so  much  is  being  done  by 
brave,  sincere,  disinterested  countrymen  of  ours  over  there  in  China,  we  at 
home  should  help  them  with  men  and  money.  I  believe  that  such  help 
would  benefit  us  commercially,  but  I  do  not  advocate  it  chiefly  for  that  rea¬ 
son;  indeed  I  think  the  chief  good  to  the  United  States  would  be  the  good 
always  derived  by  a  nation  as  an  individual,  when  noble,  unselfish  work  is 
done.  I  believe  I  said  that  I  wished  the  work  of  missionaries  to  avert 
revolutionary  disturbances  in  China  and  to  lead  her  into  a  position  of  power 
for  peace  and  righteousness.  Our  Christian  missions  have  for  their  object 
not  only  the  saving  of  souls  but  the  imparting  of  a  life  that  makes  possible 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

D.  C.  Do  you  believe  what  you  have  here  stated  ? 

Mr.  R.  I  certainly  do. 

D.  C.  Thank  you.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  No  questions. 

(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  “The  Lady  of  the  Decoration”  who  takes  stand.) 
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D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Lady  of  D.  I  am  called  “The  Lady  of  the  Decoration. 

D.  C.  Were  you  in  foreign  lands  as  a  missionary  ? 

L.  of  D.  No,  only  as  a  teacher  in  a  missionary  school  in  Japan. 

D  C.  Why  were  you  called  ‘ ‘  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration  ’  ’  ? 

L.  of  D.  Because  of  a  watch  I  wore  hanging  on  a  pin  here  on  my  dress.  (Points 
to  watch.) 

D.  C.  How  long  were  you  a  teacher  in  said  school  ? 

L.  of.  D.  Four  years. 

D.  C.  Will  you  please  tell  the  jury  what  your  impression  is  of  life  in  a  mis¬ 
sion  school  in  J apan. 

L.  of  D.  Life  was  varied  for  me.  Not  being  a  missionary,  and  not  having  a 
“call”  to  the  foreign  field,  I  found  that  I  fitted  into  the  life  of  the  school  like 
a  square  peg  in  around  hole.  Of  course  I  always  had  to  remember  that 
while  it  was  hard  on  the  peg  it  was  equally  hard  on  the  hole.  At  home, 
hedged  in  by  conventionality  and  custom  and  the  hundred  little  interests  in 
our  daily  fife,  we  have  small  chance  to  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  but  in  a 
foreign  land,  stripped  of  everything  in  the  world  save  self,  in  a  loneliness  as 
great  sometimes  as  the  grave,  face  to  face  with  new  conditions,  we  have 
ample  chance  to  take  our  own  measurements.  I  can  not  say  that  the  result 
obtained  is  calculated  to  make  me  conceited. 

D.  C.  But  did  you  learn  anything  else  while  out  on  the  mission  field  ? 

L.  of  D.  Yes,  I  learned  that  it  takes  so  little  to  bring  sunshine  and  cheer  into 
lives,  and  yet  millions  of  us  go  about  our  own  little  lives  and  never  stop  to 
think  of  the  ones  who  are  in  need  of  us.  One  day  when  I  asked  my  class  in 
English  to  give  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  “happiness,’  one  new  girl  said 
timidly,  “Why,  Sensei,  I  think  him  just  mean  you.”  And  I  was  glad  that  I 
had  been  able  to  put  a  little  of  the  shine  on  the  outside. 

D.  C.  Did  you  find,  in  spite  of  all  your  courage  in  going  to  these  lands,  that  the 
life  was  hard  to  bear  ? 

L.  of  D.  (forcefully) :  Oh,  as  to  the  courage,  I  guess  there  wasn’t  much  of  that. 
When  the  boat  left  the  American  shore  you  could  have  covered  my  courage 
with  a  postage  stamp.  As  to  the  life,  well,—  it  takes  a  stiff  upper  lip,  a  stiff 
conscience  and  a  stiff  everything  else  to  keep  going  out  there.  But  when  I 
heard  an  Englishman  preaching  one  day  that  sacrifice  was  the  only  road  to 
happiness,  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  and  our  riches  and  desires  for  the  good  of 
others,  suddenly  my  feelings  went  on  a  rampage  and  I  wanted  to  get  up  and 
say  that  it  was  all  true;  that  the  most  miserable,  pitiful,  pent-up  life  could 
blossom  again  if  it  would  blossom  for  others. 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

Plaintiff's  Counsel:  You  stated  you  were  not  a  missionary,  and  1  presume  you 
will  be  willing  to  tell  the  jury  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  missionaries. 
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L.  of  D.  I  will,  if  I  can. 

P.  C.  Did  you  not  find  that  the  missionaries  as  a  whole  go  out  to  these  lands  for 
the  novelty,  salary,  travel,  etc.  ?  After  all,  is  not  that  why  you  yourself 
went,  and  did  you  like  the  work  ? 

L.  of  D.  On  the  contrary,  I  look  with  positive  reverence  on  the  heroism  of  some 
of  these  people.  Tears  and  regrets  have  no  place  there,— desires,  ambitions, 
love  itself  is  laid  aside,  and  only  taken  out  for  inspection  perhaps  in  the  dead 
of  night.  If  heartbreaks  come,  there  is  no  crying  out  among  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  no  rebellion,  just  a  stiffer  upper  lip  and  a  firmer  grip,  and  the  work 
goes  on.  As  to  why  I  went  there  and  worked, — well,  you  see,  it’s  just  a  great 
big  workshop  where  everybody  is  working  hard  and  cheerfully,  and  yet  there 
is  so  much  work  waiting  to  be  done  that  you  don’t  stop  to  ask  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  But  then  I  was  only  a  sort  of  “missionary-in-law,”  you  know. 

P.  C.  But  you  don’t  quite  answer  the  questions.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Are 
not  missionaries  and  their  saintly,  self-sacrificing  lives  a  sort  of  sham  ?  Did 
you  not  yourself  enjoy  most  the  times  when  you  were  with  people  like  us,  in 
other  walks  of  life  ? 

L.  of  D.  (spiritedly):  Well,  it  is  very  funny,  but  for  a  steady  diet,  I  can  stand 
the  “saints”  much  better  than  I  can  stand  the  “sinners.” 

P.  C.  (rather  impatiently) :  Well,  but  still  you  don’t  answer  the  questions  as  I 
desire.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Did  you  ever  know  of  one  example  of  real 
self-sacrifice  and  heroism  among  missionaries  ? 

L.  of  D.  In  my  opinion  there  are  many.  One  will  I  relate.  There  was  a  little 
American  missionary  who  was  going  home  to  stay  after  twenty-two  years  of 
hard  service.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  she  stopped  off  at  the  leper  colony 
in  order  to  make  a  report.  Soon  after  she  reached  home,  she  discovered 
some  small  white  spots  on  her  hand,  and  on  consulting  a  physician,  found  it 
was  leprosy.  Without  breathing  a  word  of  it  to  any  one,  she  bade  her  family 
good-bye  and  came  straight  back  to  the  leper  colony  where  she  took  up  work 
among  the  outcasts.  Never  an  outcry,  never  a  groan, — not  even  a  plea  for 
sympathy!  How  is  that  for  sacrifice  ? 

P.  C.  Excused. 


(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  President  Taft,  who  takes  witness  stand.) 

D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Pres.  T.  William  Howard  Taft. 

D.  C.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Pres.  T .  I  am  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

D.  C.  President  Taft,  did  you  not  make  a  trip  for  the  government  before  you 
were  president  of  the  United  States  ? 

Pres.  T.  I  did,  in  1906. 

D.  C.  Did  you  meet  any  missionaries  ? 
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Pres.  T.  I  did.  .  . 

D.  C.  Please  tell  the  jury  your  opinion,  from  personal  observation,  of  m.ssion 

aries  and  the  missionary  movement. 

Pres.  T.  I  have  known  a  good  many  people  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  I  have  known  a  good  many  regular  attendants  at  church,  consisten 
members,  that  religiously  (if  you  choose  to  use  that  term)  refused  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  foreign  missions.  Now  I  confess  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  was 
enjoying  a  smug  provincialism  that  I  hope  has  left  me  now,  when  I  rather 
sympathized  with  that  view.  Until  I  went  to  the  Orient,  until  there  were 
thrown  upon  me  the  responsibilities  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  civ¬ 
ilization  in  those  far  distant  lands,  I  did  not  realize  the  immense  importance 
of  foreign  missions.  The  truth  is,  we  have  got  to  wake  up  in  this  country. 
We  are  not  all  there  is  in  this  world.  There  are  lots  besides  us,  and  there  are 
lots  of  people  besides  us  who  are  entitled  to  our  effort  and  our  money  and 
our  sacrifice  to  help  them  on  in  the  world.  Now,  no  man  can  study  ie 
movement  of  modern  civilization  from  an  utterly  impartial  standpoint  and 
not  realize  that  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  are  the  only  basis 
for  the  hope  of  modern  civilization  and  the  growth  of  popular  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  pure  democracy.  It  is  the  equality  ot 
man  before  God,—  the  equality  of  man  before  the  law —which  is  as 
understand  it,  the  most  godlike  manifestation  that  man  has  been  able  to 

make. 


(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Miss  Tryhard  to  the  stand.) 

D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Miss  T.  Anna  B.  Tryhard. 

D.  C.  Are  you  a  missionary  in  Korea  ? 

MissT.  Iam. 

D  C  Well,  Miss  Tryhard,  I  understand  that  you  once  threw  away  a  dish  pan 
and  a  dish  cloth  because  your  servant  used  them  as  a  bath  tub  for  lus  child. 
Will  you  please  tell  the  jury  why  you  did  tlus  ? 

Miss  T.  (embarrassed) :  Well,  I  don’t  know, -but  I  didn’t  feel  like  eating  from 
dishes  that  were  washed  in  that  dish  pan,  with  that  dish  cloth.  I  guess  that 
was  one  reason,  but  the  main  reason  was  that  we  have  to  teach  the  natives 
by  object  lessons.  Had  I  used  that  pan  after  scouring  it,  the  servant  would 
likely  have  done  the  same  tiling  over  again  in  my  absence.  Had  1  given  t lie 
pan  to  him,  he  surely  would  have  done  it  again  to  get  another  pan  free,  but 
by  throwing  it  away,  I  horrified  him,  deepening  his  sense  of  the  enormity  o 
his  offense  in  thus  being  the  instrument  of  such  dreadful  waste  oi  goo 
material  and  probably  this  was  the  one  thing  that  would  prevent  linn  from 
doing  the  same  thing  again.  Besides,  I  did  have  the  pan  used  tor  ashes, 

etc.,  later  on. 

D.  C.  Miss  Tryhard,  do  you  missionaries  travel  first  class  on  steameis  ? 
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Miss  T.  Yes,  on  the  Pacific  steamers,  there  being  only  first  class  and  first  and 
second  steerage  with  the  natives,  of  course  we  travel  first  class.  On  the 
Atlantic  steamers,  we  mostly  go  second  class.  The  Missionary  Board  sends 
us  out  in  the  easiest  way  physically  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  good  condition 
to  meet  the  new  climate,  strain  of  language  study  and  the  new  work.  They 
say  it  is  economy  in  the  end. 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

PC.  No  questions. 


(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  stand.) 

D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  B.  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

D.  C.  What,  are  you  the  “silver-tongued  orator”  ? 

Mr.  B.  I  am  sometimes  called  that. 

D.  C.  Were  you  once  a  traveller  in  foreign  lands  ? 

Mr.  B.  I  was. 

D.  C.  Did  you  see  any  missionaries  ? 

Mr.  B.  I  did. 

I).  C.  What  is  your  opinion  of  missions  and  foreign  missionaries  ? 

Mr.  B.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  work  done  by  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  India,  Egypt, 
Palestine  and  Turkey.  We  met  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  churches 
in  various  departments  of  missionary  work,  and  as  a  result  of  our  observa¬ 
tions,  our  interest  in  foreign  missions  has  been  quickened.  If  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal  is  worthy  to  be  followed  in  America,  it  is  worthy  to  be  presented  in 
every  land,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  an  ideal  capable  of  being 
made  universal,  for  it  has  commended  itself  to  people  of  every  clime  and 
every  tongue.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature  and 
for  the  mistakes  which  we  are  all  liable  to  make,  it  may  be  said  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction  that  the  missionaries,  physicians  and  teachers  who 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  advancement  of  Asia’s  millions  along  Christian 
lines  are  as  high-minded,  as  self-sacrificing  and,  considering  the  great  destiny 
of  the  race,  as  useful  as  any  equal  number  of  men  and  women  to  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  If  we  cannot  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on 
American  territory,  we  can  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  American  philanthropy;  if  the  boom  of  our  cannon  does  not  follow 
the  Orb  of  Day  in  his  daily  round,  the  grateful  thanks  of  those  who  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  American  generosity  form  a  chorus  of  thanks  that 
encircles  the  globe. 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  No  questions. 

(Mr.  Bryan  is  excused.) 


2.5 


(Just  here  voices  are  heard  behind  the  court  room,  softly  singing  in  unison.) 

Jesus  loves  us  this  we  know, 

For  the  Bible  tells  us  so, 

Every  one  to  him  belongs, 

We  are  weak,  but  he  is  strong. 

Yes,  Jesus  loves  us, 

Y7es,  Jesus  loves  us, 

Yes,  Jesus  loves  us, 

The  Bible  tells  us  so. 


D.  C.  Your  Honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  thought  best  to  bring  from 
other  lands  a  few  of  the  native  converts  that  this  court  may  hear  directly 
from  their  own  lips  as  to  whether  foreign  missions  are  doing  their  work 

and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  send  them  the  Gospel. 

(Enter  a  woman  of  each  of  the  following  countries:  Mexico,  China,  India, 

Japan,  Africa  and  Korea.  Woman  of  Korea  accompamed  by  a  child  holding  a 

doll.) 

D.  C.  (very  gently,  slowly  and  distinctly  speaking  to  the  woman  from  Mexico) : 
From  what  country  have  you  come  ? 

Mex.  W.  From  Mexico. 

D.  C.  Tell  us  as  well  as  you  can,  whether  you  want  us  to  send  missionaries  to 
your  country  or  not. 

Mex.  W.  We  of  the  fair  land  of  Mexico  stretch  out  our  hands  to  you  who  have 
the  Bible.  In  vain  do  we  kneel  before  the  images  of  the  saints  on  our  great 
altars ;  in  vain  do  we  seek  peace  by  torturing  penances.  We  are  taught  that 
the  souls  of  our  dear  ones  are  suffering  in  purgatory,  so  we  impoverish  our¬ 
selves  to  pay  the  priest  to  recite  Latin  masses  so  that  our  friends  may  be 
released  from  that  torment.  We  hear  that  in  the  Bible  are  words  of  comfort 
and  peace.  Will  you  Christian  women  share  its  teachings  with  us  and  tell 
us  of  a  living  Christ  ?  Some  of  us  have  heard  and  believed  that  Jesus  died 
for  us,— your  missionaries  told  us.  We  are  now  free  from  the  teachings  of 
our  priests  and  are  running  swiftly  to  tell  our  friends  and  neighbors,  but, 
oh,  send  us  more  of  the  missionaries !  (Holds  out  pleading  hands.) 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  (with  bowed  head) :  Nothing  to  ask. 

(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  woman  from  India.) 

D.  C.  From  what  land  do  you  come  ? 

Ind.  W.  I  come  from  India.  I  was  married  to  a  man  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  a  Hindu. 

D.  C.  Tell  the  jury  about  your  life  before  and  after  the  missionaries  went  to  you . 
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Ind.  W.  My  sisters  and  I  were  all  married  before  we  were  ten  years  old.  I  was 
married  at  three  years  of  age  and  taken  to  my  husband’s  home,  there  to  be  in 
a  zenana  with  his  other  wives.  When  I  was  sick  I  was  taken  out  and  laid 
by  the  river  Ganges  that  the  sight  of  the  holy  water  should  make  me  well. 
But  oh!  when  my  husband  was  sick,  then  I  feared;  had  he  died  I  should 
have  been  like  the  80,000  of  my  sisters,  the  child  widows  of  India,  all  under 
six  years  of  age,  despised  by  my  own  people  and  living  a  life  of  shame  and 
misery.  But  he  did  not  die  and  now  he  is  a  Christian  and  I  have  come  to 
thank  you  for  your  missionaries,  men  and  women;  to  thank  you  for  teaching 
us  of  your  Jesus  who  honors  women  and  whose  truth  makes  them  free. 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  Well,  madam,  just  one  question:  How  much  rice  did  the  missionaries 
give  your  people  to  have  them  become  Christians  ? 

Ind.  W.  (with  wide-open  eyes):  Why,  I  never  knew  them  to  give  any  rice. 
But,  oh!  you  mean  how  much  do  we  give?  Why,  we  go  without  one  meal 
a  day  very  often,  and  sell  that  and  give  the  money  to  the  work  for  Christ  in 
our  own  land.  I  see,  that  is  what  you  mean  by  “giving  the  rice.” 

P.  C.  (looking  uncomfortable) :  That  will  do. 

(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Chinese  woman.) 

D.  C.  Tell  the  court  what  you  desire  about  missionaries  in  your  country. 

Ch.  W.  Oh,  people  of  this  beautiful  country,  listen!  My  parents  were  dis¬ 
graced  by  my  birth.  If  I  had  been  murdered  no  one  would  have  interfered. 
Crippled  from  childhood  with  bound  feet,  no  education,  ranked  with  parrots 
and  monkeys,  which  have  no  brains  or  souls,  oh!  send  missionaries  to  tell 
myself  and  my  people  in  China  of  Jesus.  (Passionately)  Who  hath  made 
us  to  differ  from  you  ?  And  by  what  right  are  you  not  interested  in  us  ? 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  No  questions. 

(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  woman  from  Japan.) 

D.  C.  Tell  the  jury  whether  you  want  the  missionaries  in  Japan,  enlightened 
Japan. 

Jap .  W.  Perhaps  you  thought  we  were  so  progressive  in  Japan  that  we  would 
not  need  the  help  of  the  missionaries.  How  mistaken  you  are!  We  have 
70,000  heathen  temples  still  in  Japan.  Our  only  hope  of  heaven  is  to  deny 
ourselves  that  we  may  attain  to  nothingness  when  we  die.  Our  temples  are 
thronged  with  women  trying  to  cure  themselves  of  illness,  and  little  ones 
rubbing  the  wooden  idols  to  heal  sick  places  on  their  own  bodies.  Oh,  ye  of 
America,  who  hold  in  your  hands  the  Light  of  Life,  give  to  us  that  Light  that 
it  may  shine  in  our  fair  land,  that  some  day  jewels  from  the  Sunrise  King¬ 
dom  may  glisten  in  your  crown. 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 
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P.  C.  No  questions. 


(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  African  woman.) 

D.  C.  Please  tell  us  your  story  of  the  missionaries  and  your  own  life  in  Africa. 

Afric.  W.  The  poor  black  woman  of  Africa  welcomes  the  missionaries,  for  she 
is  the  lowest  of  all.  Her  father  sells  her  in  marriage.  She  is  but  one  of  the 
many  wives  who  do  all  the  work  in  the  fields  while  the  men  hunt,  ride  and 
drink.  If  we  offend  them,  we  are  killed.  Cruelty,  vileness,  and  fears  of  the 
witch  doctors  fill  our  days.  But  the  missionaries  change  it  all.  Husbands 
and  fathers  become  earnest,  sober,  industrious  and  kind  to  us  and  oh,  the 
difference  is  great!  But  how  many  thousands  of  my  sisters  never  heard  of 
the  God  of  America,  while  many  more  know  him  not  personally !  A  ea,  even 
to-day,  the  cry  from  all  parts  of  Africa  is:  “Oh,  God  of  America!  Are  we 
too  far  off  for  thee  to  care  ?  Is  there  no  help  for  us  ?  Oh,  please  send  the 
missionaries  over! 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  No  questions. 


(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  woman  from  Korea.) 

D.  C.  From  what  land  are  you  ? 

Ko.  W.  Korea. 

D.  C.  Who  is  this  child  ? 

Ko.  W.  She  is  my  daughter. 

D.  C.  Why  did  you  bring  her  all  this  long  journey  ? 

Ko.  IV.  She  heard  me  say  that  1  was  going  to  America  to  plead  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  she  said,  “I  go,  too,”  so  I  brought  her. 

D.  C.  Well,  we  will  question  her  first.  Little  girl,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Child:  Kim  Sunie.  (Mother  breaks  in):  That  means  in  your  language 
Sunie  Kim  or  “contented  one  of  the  Kim  family.” 

D.  C.  Well,  Sunie,  shall  we  send  the  missionaries  to  your  land  ? 

Child:  Yes, — it  will  be  very  good,  honorable  sir.  Before  they  came  to  my  land 
I  could  not  sing,  now  I  can  sing.  (Sings  a  verse  of  “Yes,  Jesus  loves  me,” 
and  the  chorus.)  And  then  I  never  had  a  dollie  and  now  I  have  this  (shows 
her  doll) .  Please  send  more  missionaries  and  more  dollies ! 

D.  C.  (to  mother  of  the  child) :  Have  you  any  further  word  to  add  to  your 
daughter’s  testimony  ? 

Ko.  W.  Only  this,  sir.  I  and  my  husband  were  Christians  when  Sunie  was 
born,  and  life  was  bright.  But  before  that  I  watched  my  grandmother  and 
my  mother  die,  begging  some  one  to  tell  them  how  to  appease  the  evil  spirits 
they  feared  were  waiting  for  them — and  none  could  do  it.  Oh!  we  didn  t 
then  know  that  Jesus  waited  just  outside  of  the  darkness  coming  over  them. 
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And  then  my  boy  I  loved  so  well,  who  was  born  before  Sunie, — he  grew  sick 
and  the  Korean  doctors  said  that  it  was  an  evil  spirit  in  him.  We  gave  that 
doctor  money  and  he  took  needles,  heated  them  red  hot  and  burned  holes  in 
my  blessed  boy’s  feet  to  let  out  the  evil  spirits.  Then  he  died  in  agony,  and 
when  they  put  him  in  the  ground,  some  one  told  me  that  if  he  had  been  a 
child  in  your  land,  you  would  get  him  back  again  some  day.  I  cried  to  my 
idols  and  spirits  to  be  merciful  to  me  as  to  you  and  to  give  me  back  my  child 
some  day,  and  only  the  silence  answered.  (Pauses  and  wipes  her  brow.) 
But  it  s  changed  now.  I’ll  get  him  back  again,  because  Jesus  says  so.  I 
know  it  now,  and  all  because  of  the  missionaries.  My  people  now  pay 
85  per  cent  self-support  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  my  land.  Oh!  help  them 
get  the  missionaries  yet  a  little  while  and  they’ll  soon  pay  it  all. 

D.  C.  Cross  -examine. 

P.  C.  Nothing  to  ask. 

(Defendant’s  Counsel  calls  Mr.  Bishop.) 

D.  C.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  B.  Mr.  Bishop  of  the  “Bishop’s  Conversion.” 

D.  C.  Mr.  Bishop,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  your  wife’s  testimony  in  regard 
to  your  observations  on  the  mission  fields,  of  the  missionary  movement  and 
missionaries  in  general?  I  understand  that  you  were  “converted  to  mis¬ 
sions.”  Tell  us  of  it. 

Mr.  B.  (slowly  and  softly,  breaking  down) :  Let  me  forever  set  you  at  rest  on 
this  subject  of  foreign  missions  and  missionaries.  Perhaps  it  was  meant 
that  I  should  be  fully  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject.  (Pausing  to  control 
his  emotions.)  My  wife  and  I  escaped  with  our  own  lives  after  our  year’s 
work  in  mission  work  in  India  and  are  left  to  care  for  our  boys.  But,  friends, 
the  bitter  thought  that  after  all  I  did  not  see  the  core  of  the  trials  of  mis¬ 
sionaries’  lives  until  it  came  home  to  me  in  the  loss  of  my  own  dear  lamb, 
my  little  daughter,  Lillian,  who  said  in  her  delirium  wrhen  she  was  dying 
of  small  pox,  “I  want  to  go  now,  just  to  tell  the  people  of  Christ  wrho  died  on 
the  cross.  I  think  his  head  ached  as  mine  does  now,  but  I  could  go  even 
with  this  headache.  It’s  a  long  time  to  wait  until  it  stops  and  thousands  and 
thousands  will  die  without  knowing  about  Christ.  I  think  I  had  better  go 
now  .”  (Bishop’s  voice  breaks  again.)  Ah,  gentlemen,  not  until  then  did  I 
understand  the  sacrifice  they  make  who  live  in  that  terrible  land.  And  I  say 
to  you,  do  not  dare  to  deny  the  heroism  of  the  lives  of  those  who  still  live  and 
toil  there  nor  of  those  who  have  died  to  prove  it.  I  would  tell,  if  I  could, 
how  unmurmuringly  they  went  down  in  the  strife,  how  courageously  they 
died  in  harness ;  and  I  beg  you  here  and  now  to  send  out  others  to  tell  these 
people  for  whom  they  died  to  emulate  and  remember  their  work  and  their 
sacrifice.  Oh,  brethren,  send  the  missionaries!  | 

D.  C.  Cross-examine. 

P.  C.  No  questions. 
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p.  c.  We  have  no  evidence  in  rebuttal,  and  I  will  waive  my  first  address  to  the 
jury. 

D.  C.  (addressing  the  jury,  during  which  Mr.  Bags  is  seen  earnestly  conferring 
with  his  counsel):  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  words  of  mine  can  add 
weight  to  the  testimony  we  have  given  you  in  favor  of  the  Umted  Foreign 
Missionary  Movement  and  its  workers  in  foreign  lands  ?  ^  ou  have  heard  the 
evidence  the  defense  has  presented  and  you  will  note  that  by  it  every  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  work  has  been  explained  or  answered  in  full.  Therefore  I  feel 
that  we  can  safely  leave  with  a  jury  such  as  we  have  here,  a  jury  composed 
of  the  highest  types  of  honorable  Christian  manhood,  the  fate  of  these  de¬ 
fendants.  I  say  fate  of  the  defendants,  because  we  have  on  trial  here  not 
only  the  simple  claim  but  the  criticisms  of  the  whole  missionary  cause,  which, 
if  they  prevail,  will  affect  its  very  life.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  fail  to 
let  the  testimony  of  these  travellers,  the  heads  of  our  government,  as  well  as 
that  of  these  scientists,  tourists,  bishop  and  missionaries,  have  due  weight 
in  your  minds.  But  should  these  testimonies  seem  not  sufficient  for  the 
rendering  of  the  verdict,  oh,  let  the  pleas  of  the  natives  from  those  lands 
add  the  weight  that  will  balance  the  scales!  After  all,  the  strongest  plea 
presented  to  you  in  our  behalf  is  that  found  in  the  testimony  of  the  last 
witness  for  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Abel-Hamid’s  religious  India  is  being 
undermined  by  these  Christian  missionaries,  but  in  its  place,  the  Christian 
land  of  America  will  give  him  a  better  India,  an  India  that  can  not  be  under¬ 
mined  for  it  will  be  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  And  in  closing,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  himself 
commanded  us  to  “go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.”  I  leave  the  case  in  your  hands,  gentlemen. 

P.  C.  My  client  wishes  me  to  state  that  he  feels  that  he  has  been  misin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  that  he  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant.  We  therefore  con¬ 
sent  that  your  Honor  instruct  the  jury  to  render  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Judge  (nods  to  Plaintiff’s  Counsel  and  then  turns  to  jury) :  In  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  I  instruct  you  to  render  your 
verdicHn  favor  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs.  I  may  add 
that  under  these  circumstances  I  feel,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me, 
that  you  would  have  had  no  alternative  under  the  evidence  than  to  give  your 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  I  believe  that  the  United  Missionary  Society  is 
doing  a  grand  work  and  I  know  by  your  faces  that  you  believe  it,  too.  I 
believe  that  these  missionaries  have  a  greater  honor  awaiting  them  than  any 
of  us  here  will  ever  receive,  an  honor  that  in  the  law  reads  thus :  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.”  I  leave  the  case  in  your  hands,  gentlemen. 

Clerk  (to  jury) :  How  say  you,  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant . 

Foreman  of  Jury:  For  the  defendant. 

Judge  rises  and  thanks  the  jury,  and  as  he  stands  to  adjourn  court  a  letter  is 
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handed  him  which  he  reads  aloud:  “We,  the  plaintiff,  the  attorneys  and  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  give  $50,000  to  the  United  Foreign  Missionary 
Movement,  to  be  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sacrifice  for  distribution  to  all  parts 
of  the  work.” 

(Judge  dismisses  the  court  by  ordering  silver  collection  taken,  followed  by  sing¬ 
ing  two  verses  of  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name.” — Tune,  Miles  Lane.) 

Dismissal  by  Pastor. 
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Missionary 

Entertainments 

Miss  Lecty’s  Views  ...  4  copies,  10  cents 

Aunt  Polly  Joins  the  Missionary  Society  5  copies,  10  cents 
How  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  Won  the  Young  Ladies,  4  copies,  10  cents 
Playing  Chinese  School  .  .  4  copies,  10  cents 
Mission  Band  of  Averageville  .  11  copies,  25  cents 
How  Some  Dollies  Came  to  go  as  Missionaries,  4  copies,  12  cents 


Missionary  Gems  ....  25  cents 

Japanese  Festival  ....  20  cents 

Voices  of  the  Women  ...  5  cents 

A  Mite  Box  Convention  ...  2  cents 

/\ 

Philippine  Lawn  Fete  ...  2  cents 


A  New  School 
A  Doll  Festival 

An  Evening  Among  the  Top-Knots 
A  Mexican  Entertainment 

Mother  Goose  and  Her  Family  as  Mission  Workers 

Thank  Offering  Program 

Banners  of  the  Nations 

Wen  Shun  Exercise  and  Motion  Song 

Curious  Cradles  in  Different  Lands 

Missionary  Camp  Fire 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH 


Address:  ANNIE  G.  BAILEY,  PUBLISHER 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

or  Branch  Depots  of  Supplies 


